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LATIN OF THE FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
IN THE COLLEGE 1 



By F. W. Shipley 
Washington University 



The old college course has been breaking down, or rather has 
already broken down, under the influence of two different tendencies: 
(i) the desire for more subjects, and a choice between them, and 
(2) the growing feeling that the college student should not defer 
the beginning of his professional studies until after graduation, but 
should begin them during his college course. 

The second of these tendencies tacitly recognizes the end of the 
sophomore year as the period at which the purely culture work ends, 
and the university or semi-professional work begins, and has re- 
stricted all required courses to the first two years. The first tendency 
has been more far reaching, and, for better or worse, in a large num- 
ber of colleges the elective system has been extended to the entire 
college course, rendering practically all subjects optional, except 
English. The few colleges which still require two years of Latin 
are succumbing one by one. As the case stands now, in few instances 
do the students need either Latin or Greek for the A. B. degree, 
and where these subjects are taken voluntarily as purely culture 
studies, and not with the object of specialization, the point to which 
most students will naturally carry them will be the end of the sopho- 
more year. 

This period then, which ends with the sophomore year, becomes 
the crucial period for Latin as a college study, and whether it is 
elected as a purely culture subject will depend upon whether the 
courses offered meet the real needs of the serious student who 
expects to specialize in some other subject, or not to specialize at all. 

Before passing on to consider this period, I wish to pause for a 
moment to review the results of the struggle for existence which 

1 Read at the meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
St. Louis, May 4, 1906. 
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Latin and Greek have had to maintain against the onslaught of the 
sciences and the modern languages. The whole movement was 
not a mere question of the sciences and modern languages versus 
the classics, but was the result of the growing tendency toward the 
practical in education, a tendency productive of results which in 
the main can be regretted by no one. Where the classics lost ground 
in the struggle was that they were too slow in changing front to meet 
the new demands. No real effort was made to bring out the practical 
side of the classical course, and the stand was made upon its disci- 
plinary value — a rather weak argument on the whole, it must be 
confessed, and one which gave an easy handle to the enemies of the 
classics. It is true that attempts were made toward bringing about 
the learning of Latin and Greek in shorter time, which was forced 
upon the schools by the crowded programme. It is also true that 
attempts were made to render the acquisition of the language an 
easier task, and to render the subject more attractive. These changes 
belong primarily to the first two years in the high school. But no 
real effort was made to meet the spirit of the new movement in 
dealing with the courses beyond that stage, namely, in the direction 
of making the further courses meet the practical needs of students. 
What the modern tendency demanded was content as well as disci- 
pline, and that is the side on which, in my opinion, the classical 
teachers have failed to profit by the criticisms directed against these 
subjects and by the lesson of the struggle for existence. 

Life has grown more complex. This is the day of the young 
man. A man must arrive at a much earlier age than in the days 
of our fathers, if he is to make good at all. Hence the demand for 
the maximum of value in the minimum of time for those men who 
are to enter the race for early success in life. I believe that the 
classical course can be made more practical, that it may still be 
worth while for the student who is hurrying onward to his goal 
with the characteristic strenuosity of the present, and that it may 
still be made conducive to the ultimate aims of a large number of 
students who have no intention of specializing in Latin or Greek. 
I believe that Latin has still the power to develop, as an elective, 
a vitality which it failed to exhibit as a required study, when, hiding 
behind traditional prerogative, it was too slow in meeting the new 
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but inevitable conditions imposed by the tendencies of the age. 
But this can only be accomplished through a careful consideration 
of the needs of the general student in the first two years of the college 
course, and by the readjustment of the work of this period to those 
needs. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that, in spite of the fact that 
it is here that Latin is to be put to the hardest test in the struggle 
for existence as but one of a large range of elective studies, it is pre- 
cisely this portion of the work which has received least attention 
from the Latin departments of most colleges and universities. The 
conduct of the courses is delegated for the most part to the inexpe- 
rienced and underpaid assistants who, even though they are worthy 
and scholarly men, are often too fresh from the graduate school to 
really understand the needs of freshmen and sophomores. The 
professors who have earned reputation and distinction frequently 
do not come into contact with this class of students at all. No great 
attention has been given in most colleges to the content of the fresh- 
man and sophomore courses. Most of them have neglected to 
consider whether the traditional courses of these two years, which 
were designed as the first half of a four-year course, are really adapted 
to the needs of the large class of students for whom these two years 
are to be the last in this particular study. It is a matter of some 
wonder that Latin has stood its ground so well. 

What now is the best course of study in Latin for the student 
who can add but two years to what he has already learned in the 
high school, and how can it be made to commend itself naturally to 
the man whose life is not to be primarily that of the Latin scholar ? 
The aim of the student — and it is the serious student whom we are 
here considering, and not the "snap-hunter" — is to acquire such 
general information as will be of the greatest general service to him 
in later life. The studies which will appeal to him are those which 
convey the maximum of value in this direction in the minimum of 
time. He will not be attracted to those courses which lead nowhere 
in particular, but only to those which lead toward some very definite 
goal. If he is to take two years of Latin in addition to his high- 
school work, they must so supplement and round out his high- 
school course that the value of the additional time spent upon the 
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subject will be self-apparent. The six-year course should form for 
him a connected whole. It should include a general idea of the 
Roman civilization, its rise, its climax, and its fall; a general knowl- 
edge of its significance in the world 's history, and of Rome 's culture 
in the history of the world's culture; a general acquaintance with 
Roman literature and an intimate knowledge of at least some of its 
masterpieces, in addition to a general knowledge of the language, 
and its relation to the languages of modern Europe. In short, it 
should present as much of the content of the various factors of the 
Roman civilization as can be presented in these last two years of 
a six-year course; and so round it out as to make the student feel 
that he has actually reached some definite goal as the result of his 
six years of effort. 

Let us pass now to the consideration of some of the details of 
such a course. Assuming that the time will be divided fairly between 
poetry and prose, I shall first consider the subject of poetry. As 
the student has only two years to devote to the whole course, no 
time should be spent, in the study of Latin poetry, upon anything 
but masterpieces. The poetical literature read should therefore 
consist in an anthology, a careful selection of as much of the best work 
of the best authors as can be completed within the brief time which 
the student has at his disposal. This is all the easier because, with 
the exception of Lucretius, Vergil, and Ovid, the work of the best 
authors is made up of fairly short pieces which may be selected 
readily without mutilation. The greater part of the selections would 
naturally be drawn from Catullus, Vergil's Eclogues, Horace — and 
here the selections should be extensive — Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, 
and Martial, with occasional passages drawn from other sources. 
These selections would familiarize the student with those portions of 
the work of the best authors which are most worth while, and would 
incidentally serve, in conjunction with some brief book on the sub- 
ject, to give an outline of the Latin poetical literature. Whether a 
play should be included, I hesitate to say, but if it is included, I 
believe that the Captivi of Plautus is better adapted to the American 
boy than the Phormio of Terence ordinarily read. The student as 
yet is too immature to appreciate the Terentian style and the Terentian 
humor, and will find a more human interest and a broader fun in the 
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best of the plays of Plautus, which has the additional virtue of 
containing in Tyndarus the noblest character in Roman comedy. 

In the case of the prose authors, the choice of the ideal course 
of reading is much more difficult for the reason that the range of 
prose literature is greater and the selection of the best part of an 
author's work not so easy. It should combine the reading in extenso 
of a few of the prose works which are complete in themselves and at 
the same time short enough to be read through in a few weeks, with 
the reading of briefer selections from the more important prose 
writers. But as the basis of selection content should play as impor- 
tant a part as form. 

The essay of Cicero on Old Age seems to have demonstrated its 
special fitness for this period of the college course. It is short, 
takes but little time, is a masterpiece of its kind, and presents a 
r&ume" of the reasonings of the ancients concerning the immor- 
tality of the soul. The same may not be said for the conventional 
course in Livy, Books xxi, xxii. Livy is not only not an easy author, 
but his diffuseness is objectionable in that the student, after reading 
him for the greater part of a term, finds that he has covered only four 
years of Roman history, and that the end of the war about which 
he has been reading for so long a time is still fourteen years away. 
This in itself strikes the student as more or less futile. For this 
reason I believe that the consecutive reading of several books of 
Livy should be deferred until later in the course when a larger quan- 
tity may be read with greater rapidity, and more historical ground 
may be covered in a given time. I still think, however, that some 
considerable historical work should be read in its entirety at this 
period, and studied not merely for its form as literature, but for its con- 
tent as a historical document. After some experimentation, which 
included the trial of selections from Livy, I have come to the conclusion 
that the work which is best adapted for this purpose is the Jugurtha 
of Sallust. Sallust is one of the most important prose authors; 
the work can be read in half a term; it deals with a definite period; 
it teems with generalizations in the philosophy of history; and, 
besides, has this point of interest for the student of modern tenden- 
cies, that it represents that period in Roman history when the system 
of official corruption was most flagrantly rampant. In fact, to 
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understand all the causes which made the empire inevitable one 
must go back to this period when, after the fall of Gaius Gracchus, 
the senatorial party was absolutely in the ascendency and was found 
so lamentably wanting. 

The study of these two complete works, the De senectute and the 
Jugurtha, combined with passages from the most important of the 
prose authors not yet read — Livy, Tacitus, the younger Pliny and 
possibly Seneca — selected either because of the importance of their 
subject-matter or their literary excellence, would furnish, to my mind, 
the best course in prose for the needs of the student whom we are 
now considering. 1 

The linguistic side in the course outlined for this class of students 
should be made entirely subsidiary to the literary, and not an end in 
itself in any way. The student has already acquired in his high- 
school course a sufficient knowledge of the technique of the language 
to suit his practical purposes in after life, and in the brief time left 
to him his labors should be spent upon the content of the literature 
rather than the grammatical form. The fine points of syntax, for 
instance, while valuable in themselves, are only relatively valuable 
for the student who cannot have everything. 

But in planning the best possible course for this class of student, 
there is still another consideration, and that, in my belief, the most 
important. Bearing in mind that the close of the sophomore 
year will be the end of the study of Latin for the majority of those 
who do not intend to specialize, it is the duty of the classical depart- 
ments to see that the student ends his six years' course with the 
maximum of profit to himself. The Roman civilization, to which 
the language and literature which he has been studying for six years 
are merely the keys, is one of the few highly developed civilizations 
whose rise, development, climax, and fall can be definitely traced. 

1 For greater explicitness the course of [reading which I have here outlined is set 
forth in the following synopsis, arranged in courses of one semester each. 

(i) Cicero, De Senectute; selections from Ennius, Catullus, Lucretius, Vergil's 
Eclogues. 

(2) Sallust, Jugurtha; selections from Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Phaedrus, 
Martial. 

(3) Horace; extensive selections from the Odes combined with less frequent 
selections from the Epodes, Satires, and Epistles. 

(4) Selections from Livy, Tacitus, Seneca, and Pliny's Letters. 
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If there is a law of racial evolution, and if there are any lessons 
which the present age may draw from the past, this certainly offers 
one of the very best fields for study and comparison. Besides, of 
the historic civilizations of Europe the Roman is exactly in the center 
in point of chronological sequence, and therefore the one about 
which any knowledge of Kulturgeschichte has to turn. The student 
who has spent six years in the study of Latin, and leaves the subject 
without having had presented to him the wider significance of the 
Roman civilization to carry with him into other fields as part of his 
historical and culture equipment, has failed to receive that part of 
the classical education which for the general student has the most 
permanent value. If all his time has been taken up with mere 
grammar and translation, to the exclusion of the wider significance 
of the study, his work has been largely in vain and he might well 
have reason for regretting that he had not taken some other study 
with more bearing upon his practical needs. 

How may this wider programme be carried into effect during 
the freshman and sophomore years ? Partly by giving more content 
to the existing courses, as I have already indicated, by choosing 
that part of the literature which combines with high literary excellence 
the maximum of value in the subject-matter as well. But chiefly 
by systematically attacking this wider side of the classical course, 
and attempting to cover by means of lectures every important phase 
of the Roman civilization and its bearing upon our own. In the 
olden days there was too much lecturing; at present there is not 
quite enough. The student at this stage needs someone to pick up 
the scattered odds and ends which he has met in his reading, and 
reduce them to more or less of system, so that when he leaves the 
subject he may carry away an organized idea of its wider meaning. 
It was the chief aim of the Congress of Arts and Sciences, held in 
St. Louis in 1904, to counteract the tendency toward excessive 
specialization by devoting the whole of the programme of the Con- 
gress to the consideration of the relations of the various independent 
sciences and of the interdependence of their numerous subdivisions. 
This is an example which might well be followed in the programme 
of lectures which I have proposed. The student should know in 
a general way the relation of the Roman civilization to its prede- 
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cessors and to its successors, its indebtedness to the former and the 
heritage which it bequeathed to the latter; its own rise, decline, and 
fall, as illustrated in public and private life, in literature and art; the 
relation of Latin to the other Indo-European languages, and the 
descent of the Romance languages from it; the indebtedness of Latin 
literature to its chronological predecessor, the Greek, and the indebted- 
ness of modern literature to both. These and kindred topics should 
be made the subject of the lectures or groups of lectures here proposed. 
To provide for lectures of this sort in connection with the regular 
course is not difficult. There are thirty-six weeks in the college 
year, and, if an hour were taken from the recitation periods only 
once in two weeks, it would allow time for eighteen such lectures 
each year, or thirty-six in two years. This would not seriously 
interfere with the regular work, and it would be possible in the thirty- 
six lectures to touch on every important phase of the Roman civili- 
zation, and half of them could be provided with an abundance of 
concrete illustrations by means of the lantern. 1 

1 The following two-year programme of lectures arranged for freshmen and 
sophomores in Washington University, the first half of which was given in 1905-6, 
is inserted at the request of the chairman of the session at which this paper was read. 
It is not ideal, and may be changed as the result of experience, but will serve to illus- 
trate in a general way the aims of such a course of lectures. Lectures marked * are 
illustrated by lantern slides. It should be said that a number of the topics occupied 
more than one session: 

(1) The general relation of the various civilizations of Europe to each other. 
(2) *The history of the alphabet as a concrete illustration of this. (3) *The early 
period of Rome's national and cultural development. (4) The indebtedness of the 
civilization of early Rome to Etruria and Greece. (5-1 1) Some aspects of the 
Roman civilization in its prime: (5) *The domestic life, as illustrated by the ruins of 
Pompeii. (6) *The public life, as illustrated by the ruins of Rome. (7) *The state of 
civilization in the provinces, with special reference to Gaul, Britain, and Germany. 
(8) Lectures on the reproductions of the Saalburg museum, as an illustration of the 
last. (9) The state of knowledge and science in the Graeco-Roman world. (10) 
How this knowlege was lost in the dark ages, (n) The relation of Rome in its prime 
to the civilization of Europe in its own day. (12) The influence of Rome in its decay 
upon mediaeval and modern Europe. (13) The indirect relation of the English 
language to Latin, as members of the same group of languages. (14) The English 
language, its direct debt to Latin. (15) The relation of Latin literature to that of 
Greece. (16) The relation of English literature to Latin literature. (17) The debt 
of modern law to Roman law. (18-21) Parallels between some phases of the Roman 
civilization and modern problems. (18) Social and economic. (19) Political. (20) 
Industrial. (21) Religious. (22) The reconstruction of the pronunciation of Latin. 
(23) The history of the preservation of the literature. (24) Inscriptions as materials 
for history. 
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It is here that the heads of the departments may come in con- 
tact with the freshman and sophomore students without too much 
infringement upon the time which they ought to devote to their 
advanced students and their own investigations. It may not be 
possible for the senior professors actually to conduct the class work 
of these two years, but it is not only possible but desirable that they 
should occasionally meet with the junior students and present, in 
some tangible summary, the results of their investigations and 
their bearing upon the wider aspects of the subject, and otherwise 
take part in the systematic presentation to the students of the content 
of the various sides of the Roman civilization. This arrangement, 
besides being a source of stimulation to the student, would serve to 
make him feel that he is really receiving the best that the department 
has to offer, which is unfortunately too seldom the case now. 

In conclusion let me say that these suggestions, if carried out, 
would make the study seem of practical importance, even in the 
eyes of the student who desires merely a general education to fit him 
for the practical needs of business or professional life. The student 
who continues the subject will, on the other hand, have lost nothing, 
and, by having his horizon thus widened early in his college course, 
will be in a better position to specialize wisely, when the ground has 
been thus carefully prospected in a general way. 



